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On the redevelopment front, utilities can take profitable interest in proposed clearance projects such as that 
scheduled for Area “O” in Cleveland which would free more than 25 in-city acres for industrial use. 
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Utilities and Facilities in New Residential Areas 


In dealing with utilities and facilities for new residential areas, developers 
and officials often lock horns. Where trouble arises, friction is lessened when 
the developer recognizes his proper responsibility and when the approval 
authority appreciates the community’s role in providing the facilities occasioned 
by its urban growth. 


Apart from capital cost transactions, awkward situations confusing the 
investment of the developer and the interest of the community disappear when 
subdivision regulations clearly differentiate between installations required for 
the immediate project and those needed to serve a territory beyond. 

Certain items like street grading, paving, and water and sewer lines are 
expenses involved with transforming raw inte finished house lots. 
are utilities required for the business of land development. Other things like 
schools, parks, arterials, and public services are facilities. These are an involve- 
ment with urban growth and are properly a charge against the community- 
at-large. 


These 


Under impacts from the last five years’ spurt in urban growth, developers 
are chafing under requirements imposed, and municipalities are indignant at 
shortcomings in performance. Neither irritation is called for when the sub- 
division regulations are fair and equitable and when the planning procedures 
are fostered and followed. 


Technical Bulletins 


In 1950, ULI issued a bulletin answering the question, “Who pays for 
streets and utilities in new residential areas?” The answer then pointed out 
that wise practices dictate the requirement that the developer install the 


improvements for his project, but that fair treatment requires a cost adjustment 
for specifications above his fair share. 

Now it is time for another look at subdivision regulations. A 
bulletin, “Utilities and Facilities for New Residential Areas” is ready for distribu- 
tion. This new survey presents data for measuring the reasonability of speci- 
fications governing land subdivision in cities and in urban counties. From the 
nature of the survey’s limitations, however, the information is not geared to 
judging the quality of the ultimate development obtained. 


new ULI 


Findings 


Certain things are revealed by the new bulletin: Subdivision regulations 
are in use more and more as a device to secure the improvements needed as 
land is developed for urban use. Specifications included in the regulations 
reflect the developer’s changing role of responsibility for good development. 
Installations called for do not always take into account an equitable arrange- 
ment for paying the cost of utilities, such as water mains and sanitary sewers. 
More recognition is being given to unfairness in charging immediate projects 
with installations that benefit territory beyond. On the other hand, there is 
little direct evidence to indicate that subdivision plat approval procedures are 
being related directly to comprehensive planning. 

Procedures used in acquiring sites for open space vary widely. 
dedications, arbitrary reservations, and assignments (such as a fixed charge 
for each house) are not so prevalent as is generally suspected. In urban 
counties where there are many local jurisdictions, all with subdivision approval 
powers, there is great need for coordinating regulations pertaining to urban 
growth within the same region. Functional consolidation of subdivision approval 
procedures is emerging by the establishment of joint city-county planning 
commissions, but their coordination of divergent specifications is as yet missing. 
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PUTTING RECOMMENDATIONS 
INTO PRACTICE 


Philadelphia Transit Company has 
put into operation one of three proposed 
“shoppers’ special’ bus routes. The 
new routes will make stops in outlying 
residential neighborhoods then run non- 
stop to Downtown. Such fast, direct, 
special transit service coincides with 
the type of recommendations offered 
by ULI’s Central Business District 
Council in its suggestions for transit 
improvements. 

In Philadelphia, the transit company 
is offering the shoppers special bus 
service to make it more convenient for 
housewives to shop at their center-city 
department stores and specialty shops 
The special buses will give shoppers 
the advantages of private car trans- 
portation. At the same time they will 
help ease traffic conditions on center- 
city streets, since a single bus will carry 
as many shoppers as usually ride in 
a whole blockful of cars. 
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ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES SPARK SOUND PLANNING 


by 
Charles D. Laidlaw 


Community Planning Representative, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
has long been known locally for its good public 
relations and for its advocacy of sound commu- 
In this article, 
LAND has the opportunity of telling others 
about the company’s general philosophy toward 
planning, the selling aspects of its work and the 
ways in which this support leads to actual de- 


nity development. 


velopment on the ground. 


If your town needs a_ spark-plug 
force to get sound development plan- 
ning under way, or if you need a cat- 
alyst to turn plans on paper into build- 
ings on the ground, perhaps you should 
turn to your local electric utility. For 
more and more utilities are taking a 
broad look at community planning and 
development as being essential to their 
own profitable well-being. The basic 
reason is simple. An electric utility 
gets its revenue by selling power in a 
geographically limited area. So any- 
thing which a profit-motivated electric 
utility can do to guarantee ever-grow- 
ing sales revenue is worthwhile. And 
evidence that optimum regional devel- 
opment means optimum regional power 
sales is growing rapidly—thus bringing 
utilities into the planning fold. 

Maybe you'll say, “Every power com- 
pany in the country has brush beaters 
out promoting its area for industrial 
development. But that’s just one phase 
of development. Are utilities interested 
in all the other items which are in- 
volved in comprehensive planning for 
regional development?” 

The answer to these questions is a 
double yes. Yes, most power com- 
panies do have industrial development 
promoters hard at work on the task of 
expanding their power-using economic 
base. And yes, there are many other 
phases of regional development plan- 
ning—which many utilities recognize as 
vital factors underlying profitable util- 
ity operation. 

Electric utility work in planning cen- 
ters on promotion to create a receptive 
environment in which planning agen- 
cies can operate effectively plus sup- 
port of accepted planning programs. On 
the development promotion front, mod- 
ern utilities step right into the fighting 
area—working aggressively to attract 
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ning. 


desirable industrial, commercial and 
residential growth to their areas. 

But planning comes before develop- 
ment. So let’s consider some of the 
nation’s planning-minded electric utili- 
ties whose programs go far beyond in- 
dustrial expansion drum-beating—such 
as The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company; The Georgia Power and 
Light Company; The Detroit Edison 
Company; and The Ohio Power Com- 
pany. 

Georgia Power and Light takes an 
interest in an annual planning contest 
emong the communities it serves. De- 
troit Edison gives active financial sup- 
port to the Detroit Regional Plan- 
ning Commission—including substantial 
funds to help pay the cost of good 
planning. Detroit Edison also does ex- 
tensive work in helping builders design 
effective subdivisions. Ohio Power is 
currently setting up a new program to 
promote planning activity throughout 
the territory it serves. 

In Cleveland-Northeast Ohio’s 1,700 
square miles, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company spends over 
$250,000 a year to promote effective 
community and regional planning—and 
to see to it that plans turn into actual, 
region-building industrial, commercial, 
residential and public development. In 
1955, this expenditure helped to encour- 
age nearly $375 million in industrial ex- 
pansion alone—plus residential, com- 
mercial and public growth—and long 
range regional development advantages. 





Good Planning Builds Utility Profits 


The basic reason underlying any util- 
ity’s interest in such diverse planning 
fields as comprehensive land use plan- 
ning and zoning, industrial land devel- 
opment, subdivision design, highway 


Among unique features of the Company’s 
program is the in-service training for its em- 
This study course gives them under- 
standing of the broad urban planning and de- 
velopment problems confronting an urban area. 
We feel that CEI’s activity in this field is a 
significant trend which might well be followed 
by other public service utilities throughout the 
country in the interests of sound urban plan- 


programming and location, and urban 
redevelopment is profit. Sound regional 
development helps a utility sell more 
electricity. And growing sales to a bal- 
anced regional economy build profits. 
That’s why The Illuminating Company 
has a community planner on its pay- 
roll—backing up a fifteen-man team of 
industrial, residential, commercial, and 
municipal development specialists who 
have spread the slogan “The Best Lo- 
cation in the Nation” across the coun- 
try in recent years. 

A privately owned utility like The 
Illuminating Company can sell elec- 
tricity only in a closely defined geo- 
graphic area; so the profit potential 
within that service area is of prime im- 
portance to the utility. For it can’t 
expand its geographic market area— 
unless it buys another utility. And a 
utility can’t move away or shut down 
when business gets bad. It has to stay 
put and keep operating as a_ public 
servant—even though privately owned. 
So efforts to improve sales—and thus 
profits—must be concentrated within an 
electric utility’s geographic service area. 
A community planning program foster- 
ing sound area development to accom- 
modate new customers—as well as ex- 
isting ones—is just as important in an 
electric utility’s sales program as are 
calls on customers to encourage addi- 
tional power use. 

Initially, an area’s land use pattern 
determines where an electric utility’s 
customers will be located. And the 
types of land use which develop deter- 
mine how much electricity will be used 
at each locale in the service area. The 
suitability of each land use to the area’s 
structure determines whether that land- 
using activity will be a steady, profit- 
producing one or a sporadic, unprofit- 
able liability. In fact, the same com- 
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prehensive planning of land use, traffic 
circulation and public facilities which 
creates a prosperous and livable urban 
environment for the people of an area 
also produces a prosperous atmosphere 
for the utility. 


Good Planning Benefits Both Region 
and Utility 


A utility seeks profitable long-term 
operation, and public planning agen- 
cies seek regional prosperity and 
livability. Thus utilities and public 
planning agencies frequently utilize the 
same area planning methods—often co- 
operatively—to achieve their different 
but compatible ends. Both seek opti- 
mum regional development. The plan- 
ner wants to provide room for the de- 
dustries to support his planning area. 
So does the utility—because it means 
stable power sales to a base industry 
which is properly located. 

The utility has interests nearly iden- 
tical to those of planners in proper 
residential, commercial and public de- 
velopment planning. The utility is 
vitally interested in good subdivisions 
because they mean better living for 
the people who make up the commu- 
nity—and thus steadily rising residen- 
tial power sales. Proper commercial 
development means better power sales 
in stable shopping areas which meet 
community needs by being well located 
and well planned. 

The parallel goals of a utility and a 
planning agency in seeking good land 
use planning and sound economic de- 
velopment are easily uncovered. But 
how about the less obvious parallels in 
such fields as highway planning, public 
facilities planning—even financial plan- 
ning? 

The circulation plan of an urban area 
is essentially the community’s scheme 
to maximize the value of its land use 
pattern by planning for the easiest pos- 
sible movement among land uses. So 
the fact that a good circulation plan 
means more effective land use is ample 
justification in itself for an electric util- 
ity’s interest. However, there are still 
other benefits which a utility can gain. 
For example, if John P. Hardworker 
gets home from work twenty minutes 
earlier each day because of easy driv- 
ing—or, better still, by riding on elec- 
tricity-using rapid transit—he may 
watch twenty extra minutes of reve- 
nue producing TV. Or perhaps he’ll 
use some additional electricity in his 
basement work-shop. The added power 
use of one such John P. Hardworker is 
a matter of a few pennies a month, but 
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several hundred thousand such addi- 
tions resulting from easier movement 
on the daily journey-to-work can pro- 
duce substantial revenue from existing 
facilities during off-peak power use 
hours! Just one cent more each month 
from each of The Illuminating Com- 
pany’s. half-million residential cus- 
tcmers would add $60,000 to annual 
revenue. No wonder utilities take ac- 
tive interest in urban highway growth 
and transit planning! 

There are other utility benefits to be 
gained right on an area’s highways. 
Good street lighting produces revenue 
for the electric utility—again during 
off-peak night houxys. And good street 
lighting brings substantial com- 
munity benefits by increasing the night- 
time traffic capacity of a city’s arteries 


thei 


also 


ovel capacity without iliumina- 
tion—a low-cost way to get maximum, 
round-the-clock service and_ safety 
from costly highways. 

Foresighted planning to meet a com- 
munity’s public facility needs is also 
essential to utility welfare. For ex- 
ample, adequate water supplies mean 
that industry can operate freely—that 
new industry can be located in the area. 
And that means added electric power 
The return side of the urban 
water cycle is just as important. For 
proper waste treatment means that local 
water supplies aren’t diminished by 
pollution. And, as many of the nation’s 
river towns have learned, pollution can 
strangle community growth by destroy- 
ing water resources. So electric utili- 
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ties have an active interest in public 
as well as private provisions for pollu- 
tion control. 

Schools, too, are vital to utility wel- 
fare. Of course, they produce lighting 
revenue. But more important, good 
schools mean that parents will stay in 
the community as workers and consum- 
ers—and that well-educated future citi- 
zens are in training. Even parks are 
important to a utility. For they add to 
the community’s  population-holding 
characteristics—thus aiding regional 
stability. And they also contain ball 
diamonds which require lighting for 
night play. 

The list of public facilities of direct 
interest to a utility’s planners is as long 
as the list which the city’s planning 
staff tries to fit into the capital budget 
each year. And the basic idea behind 
these paralleling interests in good plan- 
ning is simple. Good public facilities 
mean prosperous, livable communities 
in which long-run power sales are con- 
stantly rising—and profitable. 

Financial planning is also an impor- 
tant factor affecting an electric utility. 
First, it determines when and how 
needed public facilities will be built to 
carry out the community’s paper plans 
—and how operating funds can be ob- 
tained to make capital additions work. 
Second, an electric utility has a large 
stake to protect as a major taxpayer. 
For instance, The Illuminating Com- 
pany is the largest single property tax 
payer in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. 
This alone is ample reason for wanting 
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This is the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area—1,700 square miles essential to the 


welfare of The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 


Dots show the location 


of communities with which active planning and development projects are now 


under way. 
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to make constructively sure that our 
tax dollars—which originally came from 
our customers—produce the biggest 
possible community building benefits. 

These examples show how good plan- 
ning helps to improve utility profits— 
making it clear that a utility has ample 
justification for spending money to en- 
courage good planning for sound urban 
and regional development. In fact, an 
electric utility can’t afford to ignore 
planning and development in the region 
to which its very existence is tied. 


Electric Utilities Have Unique 
Planning Advantages 


On the action front, an electric util- 
ity is in an excellent position to pro- 
mote and support planning—as well as 
to participate. For one thing, a utility’s 
extensive geographic coverage insures 
a regional outlook since each square 
mile is important to the utility regard- 
less of the community involved. The 
Illuminating Company is equally inter- 
ested in each of the 138 municipalities 
in its 1,700 square mile service area. 
Thus we can act as a coordinating force 
among municipalities and counties when 
regional problems arise and there is no 
public coordinating agency to handle 
the job. Regional example: a 1954 
series of Illuminating Company-spon- 
sored meetings resulted in mutual 
agreement on the general location of 
Ohio Turnpike Number Two along a 
sixty-mile stretch in two counties. Two 
inter-community cases: helping two 
fast-growing neighbor cities thrash out 
a conflict in arterial highway plans; 
helping an industry-conscious village 
and a neighboring township plan to- 
gether for industrial growth. 

A utility’s broad coverage also places 
it in a unique position to aid communi- 
ties which have no professional plan- 
ning help. Many of the rapidly grow- 
ing, problem-laden communities in still 
semi-rural counties around Metropoli- 
tan Cleveland have never had any pro- 
fessional planning help, have no official 
agency to which they can turn, and feel 
that they can’t afford to hire anyone 
until they are in a better financial posi- 
tion. Solution: The Illuminating Com- 
pany works with them, at their request, 
to help them help themselves toward 
better planning and the professional ad- 
vice they can afford. 

In addition, a utility’s intense market 
coverage provides other planning ad- 
vantages. For example, a utility can 
readily gather area-wide information— 
such as population estimates and fore- 
casts based on meter installation rec- 
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ords and growth trends. 
provides timely opportunities to help 
guide proposed developments toward 


better regional results during early 
planning stages. In addition, a utility 
reaches a vast audience for planning 
facts through its advertising, brochures, 
movies and public meetings—all of 
which The Illuminating Company uses 
to promote sound planning in Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio. 


One Approach to Utility Company 
Participation 


As a working example of one ap- 
proach, The Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company’s community planning 
activities are placed in an Area De- 
velopment Department charged with 
maximizing the region’s development 
and power use. 

A Municipal Section within Area De- 
velopment handles the problems which 
arise in working with 138 separate com- 
munities. Five Municipal Representa- 
tives “sell” sound planning to munici- 
pal officials and local planning commis- 
sions—as well as to civic clubs and 
other interested groups. Essentially, 
the Municipal Section is responsible 
for encouraging a good urban planning 
environment, checking on _ planning 
progress, and turning up new land for 
sound urban growth. 

Then our Development Section sells 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio to the devel- 
opment prospects who turn land use 
hopes into on-the-ground reality. Since 
1944 Illuminating Company develop- 
ment salesmen have carried the phrase 
“The Best Location in the Nation” 
across the country to the tune of $3 
billion in new industrial expansion 
alone—$375 million of it in 1955. The 
five Development Salesmen see to it 
that the land available for planned in- 
dustrial, commercial and residential de- 
velopment in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is developed by the best possible pros- 
pects for the region’s economic and elec- 
trical well-being. 

Within the Area Development De- 
partment there is also a community 
planning representative who provides 
community planning staff assistance for 
municipal representatives and develop- 
ment men. Typical tasks include talks 
outlining the positive benefits of good 
planning, meetings with planning com- 
missions to help them devise planning 
programs to meet local needs, and 
studies of particular planning proposals 
which might affect Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio—such as zoning ordinances, high- 
way plans, sewer systems, subdivision 


plats, and other items in the full-range 
planning picture. 

When extensive economic research is 
required, the company’s Market Re- 
search Section is available—having pro- 
duced many widely-circulated studies 
and reports on population trends, shop- 
ping habits, industrial structure, high- 
way financing, port administration, the 
journey-to-work, housing needs, and 
other planning problems. 





Utility Planning Programs Cover 
a Wide Range 


The Illuminating Company’s program 
of planning promotion and _ liaison 
covers a wide range which can be basi- 
cally classified in the fields of educa- 
tion, promotion, liaison and partici- 
pation. 

Planning education within The Illu- 
minating Company receives top level 
management backing. Example: a spe- 
cial course in urban planning economics 
is conducted frequently—will have 75 
employee graduates by early 1956. Dur- 
ing the ten two-hour sessions, class 
members hear about and discuss urban 
location factors, city growth patterns, 
land use planning and control, indus- 
trial location, housing, commercial de- 
velopment planning, urban transporta- 
tion, municipal financing, fiscal pro- 
gramming, metropolitan government, 
and the organization and operation of 
urban planning programs. Readings 
and movies on planning topics are used 
to provide background materials for 
the vigorous discussions which high- 
light each class session. 


Selling Planning is a Utility’s Biggest 
Planning Job 


Planning promotion extends beyond 
The IJuminating Company and into the 
municipalities we serve. Our basic in- 
tent in telling municipal officials, civic 
clubs, and informal citizen groups about 
planning, is to “sell” them on the bene- 
fits which planning can bring. Most of 
the people in a typical community 
aren’t clearly aware of the benefits 
which they can gain by giving their 
active support—and tax money—to 
planning. So The Illuminating Com- 
pany steps in where planners have the 
least time to tread—in the selling and 
promoting phases. 

In selling planning, we first try to 
establish a need for planning—perhaps 
pointing up a situation in which plan- 
ning could prevent a result which the 
particular community involved believes 
to be highly undesirable. Then we ad- 
vance comprehensive planning to fit 
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local needs as a solution. Next we show 
that the planned solution to community 
needs has valuwe—usually by pointing 
out the low cost per person or by cit- 
ing demonstrated savings which other 
communities have attained as a result 
of pre-planned development. Finally, 
we bolster our presentation by provid- 
ing assurance that planning brings tan- 
gible benefits once it has been carried 
out. Whenever possible we try to pro- 
vide examples of successful planning 
results in nearby communities, although 
it is frequently necessary to provide 
negative assurance by pointing up the 
unhappy results of saving a few dollars 
by having no community planning. 

We use various devices to appeal to 
as many senses as possible in order to 
preserve the “sales” impressions we 
make. Most frequently we use informal 
talks to outline local planning needs 
and opportunities—using our need-solu- 
tion-value-assurance format. In addi- 
tion, we use slides which show planning 
in local terms—as well as movies which 
stress the positive benefits of effective 
community planning and development 
work. This combination enables people 
to see and hear planning—impressions 
which we try to reinforce while still 
fresh by encouraging audience partici- 
pation in discussions about planning as 
it affects them. Finally we try to pre- 
serve planning impressions by distrib- 
uting quick-reading booklets which 
outline planning benefits in non-techni- 
cal terms. Some publications we use: 
Mr. Planning Commissioner, the zoning 
pamphlets put out by the National In- 
dustrial Zoning Conference, and Zoning 
and Civic Development by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Many of our planning promotion 
meetings are designed to “sell” planning 
to planning commissions. That sounds 
strange, but many planning commis- 
Northeast Ohio have never had plan- 
ning explained to them in clear, non- 
technical language which they can 
apply to their local planning problems. 
And few of these commissions yet have 
any professional staff assistance of any 
kind. So The Illuminating Company 
takes its planned sales approach into 
frequent meetings with the planning 
commissions, city councils, and zoning 
appeal boards which play such an im- 
portant part in guiding or misguiding 
community development. 


A Utility's Planning Promotion Aid 
Consultants and Public Agencies 


The ultimate goal of The Illuminat- 
ing Company’s planning promotion pro- 
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gram is a planning “sale.” And plan- 
ning isn’t sold until a community be- 
gins to spend time and money on a 
comprehensive job. So the aim of our 
promotion activities is to motivate each 
community to higher professional plan- 
ning aid—whatever the community 
needs and can reasonably afford when 
balanced against the community bene- 
fits and savings to be gained. 

While we urge each community to get 
professional planning aid, we do not 
conduct a consulting service. There are 
three basic for this. First, 
one community planning representative 
can’t possibly comprehend—let alone 
work on—the planning problems of a 
region composed of 138 separate muni- 
cipalities. Second, we can’t put our- 
selves in the position of making direct 
policy 


reasons 


recommendations to local gov- 
ernmental organizations. For it isn’t 
our job to control local planning or gov- 
ernment, and it isn’t good public rela- 
tions to appear as a meddling intruder. 
We firmly believe that our role is one 
of interested participation rather than 
of regional planning enforcement. And 
third, we don’t wish to compete with 
consultants or planning agencies. Our 
primary activity is producing electricity 
rather than producing planning. In 
short, we believe that our most effec- 
tive role in planning is that of ““manu- 
facturer’s agent” selling the services 
and products of all planners who want 
to operate in our area. 


Utility Planning Tasks Come in Many 
Different Flavors 


An electric utility’s planning liaison 


tasks are as varied as the towns in- 
volved—everything from helping to or- 





ganize planned industrial districts to 
deciphering mold-encrusted master 
plans. Let’s look at typical projects 
currently in various stages between 
simmer and boil at The Illuminating 
Company. 

Southwest of Cleveland is a growing 
village of 22 square miles. Early in 
1955 this village was about to adopt a 
1934 Dayton zoning ordinance because 
they had a copy on hand and felt it 
would solve their industrial growth 
needs. In a series of meetings—during 
which we learned a lot about the facts 
of municipal life—the planning com- 
mission and village council together 
turned to custom-made performance 
zoning as a way to fit industry into the 
community. Now this village is creat- 
ing a new 1,600-acre industrial district 
near Ohio Turnpike Number One—con- 
trolled by a comprehensive perform- 
ance zoning code tailored to fit the 





needs of a growing community witl 
access to a modern turnpike. 

Fifty miles to the east in Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio’s industrially fertil 
lake plain another village has created 
a 700-acre industrial district to take ad- 
vantage of its main-line railroad, abun- 
dant lake water, and the economic po- 
tential of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Again, this growth planning resulted 
from a utility-sponsored series of meet- 
ings on planning. Our meetings on 
growth planning go far beyond indus- 
trial planning to accommodate a sound 
economic base. For our presentations 
stress the fact that provision must be 
made for all the “parts” of a commu- 
nity which will come after industrial 
growth—residential, commercial, and 
public. In short, we stress the impor- 
tance of comprehensive land use plan- 
ning for balanced community structure 
as an essential prerequisite to intelli- 
gent zoning for development. 

In this same locale we have spon- 
sored joint meetings of the planning 
commissions of two neighboring cities 
to help them resolve long standing dif- 
ferences in their arterial highway plans. 
In fact, The Illuminating Company’s 
ultimate goal in the rapidly developing 
area characterized by these two cities 
is joint planning. By bringing “rival” 
communities together we hope to help 
hammer out an area-wide unity which 
will direct planning toward a general 
inter-community planning goal—even- 
tually under the guidance of an overall 
planning agency. 

In the same area is an older, built-up 
city of 12,000. There are beginning 
signs of blight and downtown decay— 
as well as several square miles of wide- 
open, rapidly developing land recently 
annexed from an unincorporated area. 
Here’s how we helped. First, we found 
the maps and photos underlying a 
$10,000 professional planning study 
made for this town in 1950—literally 
covered with mildew in the basement of 
the city hall. Then we straightened out 
the maps and prepared an easy-reading 
description of what they are all about, 
which parts of a comprehensive plan 
are still missing, and how the city can 
go about getting back on the road to 
planning. Now this city is looking for 
a planner to up-date and improve the 
original plan—then help the community 
turn its paper plans into new develop- 
ment and redevelopment. 

Further east in the township areas 
of eastern Ohio, we are now working 
with a lake-front township which al- 
ready has nearly $100 million worth 
of industrial plants plus a vast indus- 
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trial potential beyond that start. 
are now turning to performance in- 
dustrial zoning for over a_ thousand 
acres of prime industrial land—balanc- 
ing it with provisions for residential 
and commercial areas to accommodate 
the living and shopping needs of the 
work force anticipated in their indus- 
trial lands. Such a balanced plan has 
already enabled them to forecast sewer 
needs in order to demand adequate sew- 
age capacity for their anticipated future 
development—so that a newly formed 
county sanitary district will be in- 
stalled right the first time. 

These are typical of the more than 
twenty active community planning pro- 
grams we are encouraging in Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio—typical of the active 
support any region-conscious utility 
can give in its own best interests 
For by encouraging grass-roots land 
use planning, sensible arterial highway 
and transit planning, good public facili- 
ties and local financial foresight—bol- 
stered by modern zoning, subdivision 
control, and municipal codes—we are 
helping to write a long-range “regional 
annuity” which will pay off handsomel, 
in the future. 


They 


There’s Room for Planning Within 
a Utility Too 


While much of our community plan- 
ning interest is directed outside of 
our corporate confines to the 138 
communities whose destiny determines 
our destiny, we also apply regional 
planning concepts to our own opera- 
tions. The reason is simple: we serve 
the area’s land use pattern with electric 
power. So we analyze land use trends 
in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio—relying 
on established planning agencies as 
much as possible. From these studies 
we estimate land use growth for the 
coming five years. And these esti- 
mates can, in turn, be converted into 
engineering plans for new power plants 
and distribution lines with which to 
serve new customers reliably. The 
major item in our land use estimating 
is industrial growth—for this category 
presents the largest spot increases in 
electric load. But we also plot popula- 
tion trends to determine where new 
service will be needed for residential 
users—and the commercial customers 
who serve them. 

And, once we have forecast develop- 
ment trends, our development salesmen 
work to make sure that new growth 
does, in fact, occur where our new 
facilities will be. For once we have 
fitted our electrical planning to official 
land use plans and regional trends, it 
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is only logical that we work to help 
transform plans on paper into reality 
on the ground. 


Once Planning Is Sold, Development 
Must Be Promoted 


Plans on paper are important only if 
they are carried out. So once a com- 
munity has adopted a planned approach 
to its future, our development salesmen 
take over. For they are the men who 
round up development prospects to 
transform land use plans into tax 
duplicate. 

Since World War II, they have helped 
round up $3 billion in new industry for 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio, over 150,000 
homes, and a matching amount of com- 
mercial and public development. And 
while “The Best Location in the Nation” 
has become nationally known to 
expansion-minded industry, residential 
and commercial developers also know 
the same phrase very well. 

For The Illuminating Company has 
full-time specialists working with resi- 
dential developers—pointing out new 
expansions which will require residen- 
tial growth, searching for development 
areas, analyzing the housing market 
and the mortgage scene. Much of this 


information is capsulized in a quarterly 


FLAN-FAactTs which goes to 2,000 build- 
ers, bankers, and realtors—giving them 
the facts they need for successful oper- 
ation in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. 

Commercial growth gets the full-time 
treatment, too. For The Illuminating 
Company is whole-heartedly seeking 
the commercial growth needed _ to 
match the region’s basic growth. Cur- 
rently our specialists are working to 
encourage substantial commercial ex- 
pansion in downtown Cleveland— 
guided by detailed studies of office 
space needs, hotel demands, and shop- 
ping habits carried out by our Market 
Research Section. 

These development promotion efforts 
are an essential follow up to sound 
planning. For planning and develop- 
ment are two sides of the same coin. 
Without both, a community has nothing. 
But when planning and development 
are combined, both region and utility 
profit. That’s why The [Illuminating 
Ccompany—and other electric utilities 
across the nation—are taking increasing 
interest in community and _ regional 
planning followed by aggressive devel- 
opment activity. For it is actual de- 
velopment which turns plans on paper 
into cities rising out of the land to the 
satisfaction of the people who are the 
city—and the customers. 


In Print 


The address of the West Publishing 
Co., publishers of Land Use Controls by 
Horack and Nolan was inadvertently 
omitted from the bibliographical details 
given with the review of the book in 
the November issue of URBAN LAND. 
The publisher is located in St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 


An Urban Home Rule Charter for 
Allegheny County. Metropolitan Study 
Commission, 1029 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 1955. 296 pp. $5.00. 


Physically, Allegheny County is one 
community. Politically, it is 129 muni- 
cipalities plus another 248 separate 
units of government. Municipalities 
include the City of Pittsburgh, 3 third 
class cities, 78 boroughs, 23 first class 
townships and 24 second class town- 
ships. Jurisdictionally, special author- 
ities have territories ranging from the 
whole county down to independent 
school districts and overlapping areas. 
Types vary in function from redevelop- 
ment to public building construction 
and include water, sewage, parking and 
“general” purposes. 

In offering this 
information and 


report for public 
support, the Metro- 
politan Study Commission gives its 
findings and recommendations. Its 
major proposal is the home rule charter 
to allow Allegheny County to cope 
locally with the complications arising 
from its highly urbanized character. As 
an amendment to the State constitution 
will take four or five years to enact, 
the Commission wisely divides its rec- 
ommendations into two categories: (1) 
those that deserve immediate action; 
and (2) those that need incorporation 
into the proposed Urban Home Rule 
Charter. 

This report, then, is not one recom- 
mending a proposal for a metropolitan 
form of government to take the place 
of county government. (Greater power 
for metropolitan government was rec- 
ommended for Miami and Dade County, 
Florida, after a similar fact-finding 
survey of that area under auspices of 
the University of Miami). Allegheny 
County recommends for itself a pro- 
posal that locally is capable of being 
accepted for enactment. It proposes 
to continue the individual local muni- 
cipal governments with the County 
performing the necessary area-wide 
services. The home rule charter as 
proposed, could provide Allegheny 
County with what it needs in the long- 
run to function as an urban area. Its 
immediate needs can be met quickly 
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local needs as a solution. Next we show 
that the planned solution to community 
needs has valuwe—usually by pointing 
out the low cost per person or by cit- 
ing demonstrated savings which other 
communities have attained as a result 


of pre-planned development. Finally, 
we bolster our presentation by provid- 
ing assurance that planning brings tan- 
gible benefits once it has been carried 
out. Whenever possible we try to pro- 
vide examples of successful planning 
results in nearby communities, although 
it is frequently necessary to provide 
negative assurance by pointing up the 
unhappy results of saving a few dollars 
by having no community planning. 

We use various devices to appeal to 
as many senses as possible in order to 
preserve the “sales” impressions we 
make. Most frequently we use informal 
talks to outline local planning needs 
and opportunities—using our need-solu- 
tion-value-assurance format. In addi- 
tion, we use slides which show planning 
in local terms—as well as movies which 
stress the positive benefits of effective 
community planning and development 
work. This combination enables people 
to see and hear planning—impressions 
which we try to reinforce while still 
fresh by encouraging audience partici- 
pation in discussions about planning as 
it affects them. Finally we try to pre- 
serve planning impressions by distrib- 
uting quick-reading booklets which 
outline planning benefits in non-techni- 
cal terms. Some publications we use: 
Mr. Planning Commissioner, the zoning 
pamphlets put out by the National In- 
dustrial Zoning Conference, and Zoning 
and Civic Development by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Many of our planning promotion 
meetings are designed to “sell” planning 
to planning commissions. That sounds 
strange, but many planning commis- 





Northeast Ohio have never had plan- 
ning explained to them in clear, non- 
technical language which they can 
apply to their local planning problems. 
And few of these commissions yet have 
any professionai staff assistance of any 
kind. So The Illuminating Company 
takes its planned sales approach into 
frequent meetings with the planning 
commissions, city councils, and zoning 
appeal boards which play such an im- 
portant part in guiding or misguiding 
community development. 


A Utility's Planning Promotion Aid 
Consultants and Public Agencies 


The ultimate goal of The Illuminat- 
ing Company’s planning promotion pro- 
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gram is a planning “sale.” And plan- 
ning isn’t sold until a community be- 
gins to spend time and money on a 
comprehensive job. So the aim of our 
promotion activities is to motivate each 
community to higher professional plan- 
ning aid—whatever the community 
needs and can reasonably afford when 
balanced against the community bene- 
fits and savings to be gained. 

While we urge each community to get 
professional planning aid, we do not 
conduct a consulting service. There are 
three basic reasons for this. First, 
one community planning representative 
can’t possibly comprehend—let alone 
work on—the planning problems of a 
region composed of 138 separate muni- 
cipalities. Second, we can’t put our- 
selves in the position of making direct 
policy recommendations toe local gov- 
ernmental organizations. For it isn’t 
our job to control local planning or gov- 
ernment, and it isn’t good public rela- 
tions to appear as a meddling intruder. 
We firmly believe that our role is one 
of interested participation rather than 
of regional planning enforcement. And 
third, we don’t wish to compete with 
consultants or planning agencies. Our 
primary activity is producing electricity 
rather than producing planning. In 
short, we believe that our most effec- 
tive role in planning is that of “manu- 
facturer’s agent” selling the services 
and products of all planners who want 
to operate in our area. 


Utility Planning Tasks Come in Many 
Different Flavors 


An electric utility’s planning liaison 
tasks are as varied as the towns in- 
volved—everything from helping to or- 
ganize planned industrial districts to 
deciphering mold-encrusted master 
plans. Let’s look at typical projects 
currently in various stages between 
simmer and boil at The Illuminating 
Company. 

Southwest of Cleveland is a growing 
village of 22 square miles. Early in 
1955 this village was about to adopt a 
1934 Dayton zoning ordinance because 
they had a copy on hand and felt it 
would solve their industrial growth 
needs. In a series of meetings—during 
which we learned a lot about the facts 
of municipal life—the planning com- 
mission and village council together 
turned to custom-made performance 
zoning as a way to fit industry into the 
community. Now this village is creat- 
ing a new 1,600-acre industrial district 
near Ohio Turnpike Number One—con- 
trolled by a comprehensive perform- 
ance zoning code tailored to fit the 








needs of a growing community witl 
access to a modern turnpike. 

Fifty miles to the east in Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio’s industrially fertile 
lake plain another village has created 
a 700-acre industrial district to take ad- 
vantage of its main-line railroad, abun- 
dant lake water, and the economic po- 
tential of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Again, this growth planning resulted 
from a utility-sponsored series of meet- 
ings on planning. Our meetings on 
growth planning go far beyond indus- 
trial planning to accommodate a sound 
economic base. For our presentations 
stress the fact that provision must be 
made for all the “parts” of a commu- 
nity which will come after industrial 
growth—residential, commercial, and 
public. In short, we stress the impor- 
tance of comprehensive land use plan- 
ning for balanced community structure 
as an essential prerequisite to intelli- 
gent zoning for development. 

In this same locale we have spon- 
sored joint meetings of the planning 
commissions of two neighboring cities 
to help them resolve long standing dif- 
ferences in their arterial highway plans. 
In fact, The Illuminating Company’s 
ultimate goal in the rapidly developing 
area characterized by these two cities 
is joint planning. By bringing “rival” 


‘communities together we hope to help 


hammer out an area-wide unity which 
will direct planning toward a general 
inter-community planning goal—even- 
tually under the guidance of an overall 
planning agency. 

In the same area is an older, built-up 
city of 12,000. There are beginning 
signs of blight and downtown decay— 
as well as several square miles of wide- 
open, rapidly developing land recently 
annexed from an unincorporated area. 
Here’s how we helped. First, we found 
the maps and photos underlying a 
$10,000 professional planning study 
made for this town in 1950—literally 
covered with mildew in the basement of 
the city hall. Then we straightened out 
the maps and prepared an easy-reading 
description of what they are all about, 
which parts of a comprehensive plan 
are still missing, and how the city can 
go about getting back on the road to 
planning. Now this city is looking for 
a planner to up-date and improve the 
original plan—then help the community 
turn its paper plans into new develop- 
ment and redevelopment. 

Further east in the township areas 
of eastern Ohio, we are now working 
with a lake-front township which al- 
ready has nearly $100 million worth 
of industrial plants plus a vast indus- 
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trial potential beyond that start. They 
are now turning to performance in- 
dustrial zoning for over a thousand 
acres of prime industrial land—balanc- 
ing it with provisions for residential 
and commercial areas to accommodate 
the living and shopping needs of the 
work force anticipated in their indus- 
trial lands. Such a balanced plan has 
already enabled them to forecast sewer 
needs in order to demand adequate sew- 
age capacity for their anticipated future 
development—so that a newly formed 
county sanitary district will be in- 
stalled right the first time. 

These are typical of the more than 
twenty active community planning pro- 
grams we are encouraging in Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio—typical of the active 
support any region-conscious utility 
can give in its own best interests 
For by encouraging grass-roots land 
use planning, sensible arterial highway 
and transit planning, good public facili- 
ties and local financial foresight—bol- 
stered by modern zoning, subdivision 
control, and municipal codes—we are 
helping to write a long-range “regional 
annuity” which will pay off handsomel, 
in the future. 


There’s Room for Planning Within 
a Utility Too 


While much of our community plan- 
ning interest is directed outside of 
our corporate confines to the 138 
communities whose destiny determines 
our destiny, we also apply regional 
planning concepts to our own opera- 
tions. The reason is simple: we serve 
the area’s land use pattern with electric 
power. So we analyze land use trends 
in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio—relying 
on established planning agencies as 
much as possible. From these studies 
we estimate land use growth for the 
coming five years. And these esti- 
mates can, in turn, be converted into 
engineering plans for new power plants 
and distribution lines with which to 
serve new customers reliably. The 
major item in our land use estimating 
is industrial growth—for this category 
presents the largest spot increases in 
electric load. But we also plot popula- 
tion trends to determine where new 
service will be needed for residential 
users—and the commercial customers 
who serve them. 

And, once we have forecast develop- 
ment trends, our development salesmen 
work to make sure that new growth 
does, in fact, occur where our new 
facilities will be. For once we have 
fitted our electrical planning to official 
land use plans and regional trends, it 
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is only logical that we work to help 
transform plans on paper into reality 
on the ground. 


Once Planning Is Sold, Development 
Must Be Promoted 


Plans on paper are important only if 
they are carried out. So once a com- 
munity has adopted a planned approach 


ito its future, our development salesmen 


take over. For they are the men who 
round up development prospects to 
transform land use plans into tax 
duplicate. 

Since World War II, they have helped 
round up $3 billion in new industry for 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio, over 150,000 
homes, and a matching amount of com- 
mercial and public development. And 
while “The Best Location in the Nation” 
has become nationally known to 
expansion-minded industry, residential 
and commercial developers also know 
the same phrase very well. 

For The Illuminating Company has 
full-time specialists working with resi- 
dential developers—pointing out new 
expansions which will require residen- 
tial growth, searching for development 
areas, analyzing the housing market 
and the mortgage scene. Much of this 
information is capsulized in a quarterly 
FLAN-Facts which goes to 2,000 build- 
ers, bankers, and realtors—giving them 
the facts they need for successful oper- 
ation in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. 

Commercial growth gets the full-time 
treatment, too. For The Illuminating 
Company is whole-heartedly seeking 
the commercial growth needed to 
match the region’s basic growth. Cur- 
rently our specialists are working to 
encourage substantial commercial ex- 
pansion in downtown Cleveland— 
guided by detailed studies of office 
space needs, hotel demands, and shop- 
ping habits carried out by our Market 
Research Section. 

These development promotion efforts 
are an essential follow up to sound 
planning. For planning and develop- 
ment are two sides of the same coin. 
Without both, a community has nothing. 
But when planning and development 
are combined, both region and utility 
profit. That’s why The [luminating 
Company—and other electric utilities 
across the nation—are taking increasing 
interest in community and regional 
planning followed by aggressive devel- 
opment activity. For it is actual de- 
velopment which turns plans on paper 
into cities rising out of the land to the 
satisfaction of the people who are the 
city—and the customers. 


In Print 


The address of the West Publishing 
Co., publishers of Land Use Controls by 
Horack and Nolan was inadvertently 
omitted from the bibliographical details 
given with the review of the book in 
the November issue of URBAN LAND. 
The publisher is located in St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 


An Urban Home Rule Charter for 
Allegheny County. Metropolitan Study 
Commission, 1029 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 1955. 296 pp. $5.00. 


Physically, Allegheny County is one 
community. Politically, it is 129 muni- 
cipalities plus another 248 separate 
units of government. Municipalities 
include the City of Pittsburgh, 3 third 
class cities, 78 boroughs, 23 first class 
townships and 24 second class town- 
ships. Jurisdictionally, special author- 
ities have territories ranging from the 
whole county down to independent 
school districts and overlapping areas. 
Types vary in function from redevelop- 
ment to public building construction 
and include water, sewage, paring and 
“general” purposes. 

In offering this 
information and 


report for public 
support, the Metro- 
politan Study Commission gives its 
findings and recommendations. Its 
major proposal is the home rule charter 
to allow Allegheny County to cope 
locally with the complications arising 
from its highly urbanized character. As 
an amendment to the State constitution 
will take four or five years to enact, 
the Commission wisely divides its rec- 
ommendations into two categories: (1) 
those that deserve immediate action; 
and (2) those that need incorporation 
into the proposed Urban Home Rule 
Charter. 

This report, then, is not one recom- 
mending a proposal for a metropolitan 
form of government to take the place 
of county government. (Greater power 
for metropolitan government was rec- 
ommended for Miami and Dade County, 
Florida, after a similar fact-finding 
survey of that area under auspices of 
the University of Miami). Allegheny 
County recommends for itself a pro- 
posal that locally is capable of being 
accepted for enactment. It proposes 
to continue the individual local muni- 
cipal governments with the County 
performing the necessary area-wide 
services. The home rule charter as 
proposed, could provide Allegheny 
County with what it needs in the long- 
run to function as an urban area. Its 
immediate needs can be met quickly 
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by local action under existing legisla- 
tion or by additional legislation readily 
enactable. 

In Part IV, “The Study of Govern- 
mental Functions in Brief’’, this report 
includes a treatise on elements in a 
complex urban area that deserves con- 
sideration by every metropolitan com- 
munity. The findings and recommenda- 
tions presented are a thorough analysis 
cf the needs and benefits to be secured 
by tying together comprehenisve plan- 
ning for the integrated development of 
the whole community. 

In all, this document is a contribution 
to the kind of thinking that must be 
pursued for solving the problems of 
urbanized areas having multitudinous 
governmental jurisdictions. The Penn- 
sylvania Econcmy League, Inc., West- 
ern Division at Pittsburgh, by furnish- 
ing the staff work behind this report 
has made a contribution for metro- 
politan solutions that can be applied 
in places other than Allegheny County. 


Financing Metropolitan Government. 
Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 1955. 296 pp. $5.00. 

Difficulties in the metropolitan areas 
persist because there is no legal mecha- 
nism for studying the issues or attempt- 
ing to resolve them. Neither is there 
any satisfactory method of using the 
vast fiscal resources of a metropolitan 
ccmmunity to meet the financial needs 
of the lccal governments of the area. 
As metropolitan areas are social and 
economic units but political multipli- 
cities, the metropolitan area problem 
is primarily a public finance problem. 
Only with strong state and local lead =2r- 
ship can there be any progress toward 
intelligent and cooperative solutions in 
resolving the problem. 

This volume brings together ideas 
that point out the path to be taken in 
finding constructive solutions. Tying 
all these together is the belief that 
national interest has been aroused in 
the subject of metropolitan government 
and that the day is not far off when 
a solution will be found. The bibliog- 
raphy included in this publication gives 
a good list of references to current 
literature on aspects of the metropolitan 
area problem. 


Land Uses in American Cities. Harland 
Bartholomew. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1955. 196 pp., 
maps, charts, tables. $6.50. 

In 1932, the first study of urban 
land uses was published. That pioneer 
study gave tangible evidence by which 
zoned areas could be measured against 
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those used for residence, business, and 
industry uses. Since then, 20 years of 
unprecedented urban growth have in- 
duced changes that make measurements 
by one-time standards, or even com- 
parisons with rules of thumb, no longer 
valid. We have needed a new set of 
land use area measurements for some 
time.. In this book, Mr. Bartholomew 
contributes statistics for ten land use 
categories as an absolute acreage, as 
a percentage of the total area developed 
for urban purposes both in the central 
city and in the corporate area, and 
also as a ratio of area to population. 
The figures are derived from his sur- 
veys compiled between 1938 and 1952 
for 53 central cities, 33 satellite com- 
munities, and 11 urban areas. The 
number of Mr. Bartholomew’s studies 
makes possible his grouping of data on 
land use according to size and kind of 
city. However, comparative tables in 
the 1932 book and in this current one 
do not indicate trends in land use and 
shculd not be so interpreted. Data 
presented are for research workers in 
urban planning, real estate surveys, 
and market determinations. In his con- 
cluding statement, the authsr cautions 
against applying these figures as laws 
of absorption. He does indicate, how- 
ever, how a projection of land use 
needs can be made by applying a norm 
to the future growth of a city as a cal- 
culation for its zoning plan. 

This book is unique and belongs in 
every “Five Foot Bookshelf” of plan- 
ning and real estate literature. 


Urban Development Guidebook. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. November 1955. 102 pp., 
illus. $1.00. 


Because responsible citizens every- 
where are concerned about their com- 
munity and are interested in its well- 
being, they want to find 
coping with their local problems. The 
clue is leadership. In mobilizing for 
attacks on urban problems—congestion, 
blight, inadequate municipal finance— 
the leaders nearly always look for 
guides in setting up their program. 
This book will help them. It grew out 
of material obtained from urban devel- 
opment conferences held last year in 
six cities having outstanding programs. 
These conferences made clear the need 
for an over-all approach and for the 
coordination of all problem-solving 
efforts. For this mobilization an urban 
development team is suggested. The 
guidebook points to economic research 
and metropolitan planning as an area 
for the team’s activity. The book was 


ways for 


prepared by a special advisory com- 
mittee similar to those which have 
produced the U.S. Chamber’s two other 
contributions in publications for local 
self-help in urban planning and devel- 
opment. 


Flood Problems and Their Solution 
through Urban Planning Programs. 
Robert Wilson Siler, Jr. Cordell Hull 
Building, Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, Nashville 3. September 
1955. 48 pp. mimeo. illus. $1.00. 


Recent flood disasters have high- 
lighted the hazards inherent in situa- 
tions where man tries to occupy areas 
needed by nature for the flow of sur- 
face water. Continued trespass inten- 
sifies the damage when deluge spreads 
over areas improperly urbanized. Be- 
inade- 
quate, we will be hearing proposals in 
Congress for disaster insurance. But, 
as The Wall Street Journal has pointed 
out editorially, any proposal that the 
Federal Government make flood insur- 
ance available needs examination. “The 
reason flocd insurance isn’t written is 
simple—the man living on the hill 
will not pay to protect the man in the 
valley.” Flood problems can’t be 
solved by insurance, but they can be 
mitigated by making logical adjust- 
ments to nature in our city-building 
activities. In publishing this report, 
the Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion offers clues to the use of the 
police power to prevent damage in 
urban areas that impinge upon flood 
plains. 
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Parking in Passaic’s Central Business 


District. The Passaic Valley Citizens 
Planning Association, Passaic, N. J. 
October 1955. 7 pp. plus maps. mimeo. 


The help that a dedicated citizens’ 
organization can give to an operating 
agency of the community (in this case, 
the Parking Authority) is demonstrated 
by this report. The Association has 
developed all the necessary charts and 
data on the local parking demand, 
available space for parking, desirable 
locations and feasibility findings to 
formulate Passaic’s parking program 
now under way. Furthermore, this 
Association has produced the figures 
that show the importance of Passaic’s 
central business district. Though this 
area contains only 5 percent of the 
city’s land area, it represents 20 per- 
cent of the city’s assessed valuation and 
45 percent of the assessed land values. 
The report is a document of facts about 
the central business district that is 
needed in all cities. 


December, 1955 
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